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JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 452.} 


When in Philadelphia, I was at the house of 
a ministering Friend, who in eonversation inti- 
mated that she had but little to say in public. 
No marvel, thought I, whilst thou hast so much 
of the world’s glitter about thee. Where is self- 
denial, simplicity and the daily cross? Is it 
only in word? Alas! for the day! In profes- 
sion we are high, but in practice, too much like 
other ‘people; not all, but too generally so. 
Surely, this people will be melted and tried, and 
brought back to the Christian meekness and low- 
liness of mind that adorns our holy profession. 
We then, though we may have little to say in 
public, shall be preachers of righteousness in 
life and conversation. 

In company with Samuel Wood and his 
daughter, and some other Friends, I left New 
York on the 11th of 6th month, and arrived at 
Newport, Rhode Island, on the 12th. Several 
of the passengers were sea sick, but these along- 
shore voyages agree with me. In the afternoon, 
I went to see Thomas Robinson, his wife and 
daughter Abigail, who were all feeble ; Thomas 
in his eighty-sixth, and his wife in her eighty- 
third years Thence went to David Buffum’s, 
one mile out of town, and took tea. The weather 
has continued so long cold, and the frost so se- 
vere, that it looks likely there will be but little 
fruit, and the trees seem clothed in their mourn- 
ing garments. 


15th. Select meeting opened at Portsmouth. 
I put up at Jacob Mott's old habitation; the 
house has been built one hundred and sixty 


there, making the sixth generation of the Mott 
family that have inhabited the ancient mansion. 
We dined in the same room in which George Fox 
dined, and where he used to hold meetings ; but 
the walls could not tell us on what subjects he 
treated. At the select meeting, a woman Friend 
from Nantucket was set at liberty to cross the 
ocean, her name Elizabeth Barker. The aspect 
of the trees, both fruit trees and forest, wear a 
serious appearance, and speak in solemn lan- 
' guage to thoughtless man ; as if to show to him 
who is not deaf to instruction what the Al- 
mighty can do. 

On first-day, the 16th, I was silent in 
both morning and afternoon meetings. They 
were very large; in the afternoon, it seemed as 
if all the town were gathering, but there was no 
settlement in the quiet; many, no doubt, came 
out of mere curiosity, and abundance of gay 
folks and children assembled. Some of the ser- 
vants labored hard among them, but it seemed 
like beating upon rocks. Meeting for business 
began next morning, and the several sittings 
thereof were comfortable. Seven Quarterly 
Meetings compose this Yearly Meeting. We 
stayed their meeting on fifth-day (the Yearly 
Meeting closing the day before) in which Gerard 
T. Hopkins had considerable to say, also Isaac 
Thorne, jr. On seventh-day, the 22d, we left 
Newport ; and after being three nights on the 
water, we landed at New York on the 25th. 
After tarrying in town a few days, I left the 
city, in company with John Hallock, and came 
by water to Amboy; then took the stage for 
Crosswicks, and travelled all night. A Friend 
then took us to Mount Holly, where we attended 
their Monthly Meeting, and it was a refreshing 
time. Thence we went on to Little Egg Har- 
bor, where John Hallock resides. Here I 
viewed the salt-works, where they make about 
two thousand bushels of salt in a summer out of 
the sea-water that is pumped up into vats for 
evaporation. On first-day, I was at their meet- 
ing, and it was a blessed season. 

On second-day, the 8th of 7th month, I set 
out for Great Egg Harbor, and crossed a ferry 
three miles wide. Next evening, the 9th, I 
reached my son Thomas’s at Etna furnace, 
where I tarried a few days. On the 14th, I attend- 
ed Friends’ meeting at Port Elizabeth, or Maurice 
river, and dined at I. Townsend’g. On the 17th, 
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I left my son Thomas’s, and rode fifty miles; 
thence pursued my journey to John Kendall’s at 
Mill Creek in Lancaster county, where my horse 
had been kept during my journey eastward. 
After staying a few days with my kind friends 
there, I set out on my way over the mountains, 


and reached home in safety and peace. 


it is an enduring substance, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” In the Ist month following, his wife re- 
turned home. 

In the year 1817, Short Creek Quarterly 
meeting, on the application of Friends of Alum 
Creek Preparative Meeting, agreed to establish a 
Monthly Meeting there, and also a meeting for 


In the beginning of the 9th month, I attend- | worship and a Preparative Meeting at Owl Creek, 
ed our Yearly Meeting at Mount Pleasant. To attend the opening of these meetings, a com- 
Meeting for business opened at 10 o’clock on ‘mittee of men and women Friends was appointed. 


second-day, and it was atime of favor. 
was a large gathering of Friends, and a good! 

appearance of promising young men. May the 
Lord clothe them with zeal, as with a garment, 
—give them a good understanding, with sound 
judgment and a clear discerning. After going 
through the business which in course comes he- 
fore the first sitting, the meeting adjourned to 
next day ; at which time the state of society was 
taken up, and we were favored with the over- 
shadowing wing of Divine Goodness. Many 
Friends were engaged in support of our chris- 
tian testimonies,—much suitable counsel was 


There |Of a visit to those places, Hugh Judge gives 


the following account : 

In the Ist month, 1818, we set out on a visit 
to Friends at Alum Creek and Owl Creek, and 
on third day evening, the 20th, reached a 
friend’s house near Mount Vernon. Next 
morning we attended meeting at Owl Creek, it 
being their Preparative Meeting. That after- 
noon and next day we spent in visiting Friends’ 
families ; and on sixth-day had an appointed 
meeting among them. 24th. We set out for 
Alum Creek, and in the evening arrived at Jo- 
seph Osborn’s ; attended their meeting on first- 


communicated,—and Friends in every part of| day, and in the afternoon and next day we were 


the family were encouraged and urged to greater 
degrees of vigilance to labor with and stir up 
the negligent. Elders and overseers, in partic- 
ular, were reminded of the great responsibility 
resting upon them, in fulfilling the trusts reposed 
in them. Advice was also given that meetings 
should be deep and weighty in appointing 
Friends to fill those stations. 


Late in the season of this year, Hugh Judge 
had a small log house built on his lands near 
Barnesville. Ina letter to his wife, who was 
travelling in the Southern States, as a compan- 
jon to a ministering Friend, he dates thus, 
“ Quiet Retreat Cabin in the woods, 23d of 12th 
month, 1816,” and says, “I have got a wooden 
chimney up, so that the smoke does not disturb 
me as before. Thou wilt find it a rough place 
to come to, but fine for summer, being open 
on all sides. I have no other company than 
puss, sleeping on the chair by me. 1t has been 
a fatiguing time to me, in passing to and from 
one cold house toanother. A number of Friends 
have been concerned for me, and don’t like that 
I should live in the cabin alone.” After in- 
forming of the death of several friends, he says, 
‘¢ So it is, and so it has been, and so it will con- 
tinue to be. From this state of being, we must 
all go; and what matter how soon, or when, or 
where, so that the day’s work is done. It will 
certainly be a blessed change, to pass from 
earth’s to heaven’s joys. We are reminded 
daily, that here we have no continuing city, and 
that this is not our final home ; nay, we are bet- 
ter provided for. All things here bear one in- 
scription, change and disappointment; but the 


engaged in visiting families. On third-day,the 
27th, we had a meeting appointed particularly 
for the youth and children; then went on with 
the family visits; and next day visited the 
school, which was large. It was taught by a 
very hopeful young man, who was just married, 
about the age of nineteen. 

On fifth-day, the 29th, we attended Alum 
Creek Monthly Meeting, which held late, there 
being a good deal of business in appointing 
Friends to record births, burials, marriages,— 
taking care of the poor, &c. There were some 
goodly looking Friends at this meeting, and a 
large number of young people; some of whom 
appeared hopeful. We had many precious op- 
portunities in Friends’ families, and the meet- 
ings were owned with the overshadowings of 
Divine love. After this we returned to Owl 
Creek, amd stayed at their meeting on first-day, 
the lst or 2d month. The meeting at Alum 
Creek was very much made up of Friends from 
New York State. Thomas Rotch and another 
Friend had lately visited both settlements, hav- 
ing one meeting in each place. We paid a 
thorough visit to them ; having four meetings 
at Alum Creek, and three at Owl Creek, besides 
visiting their families and school, and left them 
well satisfied with our labors among them. 
After spending a little more time among Friends 
at Owl Creek, I returned home by way of Zanes- 
ville, and attended our Quarterly Meeting held 
at Short Creek, in the Second month. 

In looking over this little journey, I have re- 
curred to the meetings appointed for the young 
people and children, and not confined to those of 
our society. These have sometimes been among 


inheritance prepared for those who through faith |the best meetings [ have had; and I have seen 
and patience hold out to the end, changes not ;/ great tenderness among them. I have long be- 
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lieved that the younger branches of society have | hold on their way in faithfulness. The meeting 
been too much overlooked. I have found my | was very quiet while he was speaking. 
mind much drawn toward the neglected classes,| After the Quarterly Meeting at Little Creek, 
the sick, the poor, the aged, &c. Sometimes, | we attended four meetings on our way back to 
when I have gone into a neighborhood, I have|our son’s at Lewistown. This is a pleasant 
had two, three, four and sometimes five meetings, | place, so far as pleases the sight of the eye ; but 
before I felt clear to leave the parts, and the last | there is one main thing wanting to make it a 
meetings mostly the best. Friends who travel | desirable place for me to live at; that is good 
through this country, mostly appear to be in| society,—one of the greatest sweeteners of life. 
haste ;—having a meeting here to-day, and away | For what is all the glitter of this world worth, 
to-morrow; and sometimes the notice so short, | without good society? And there is no society 
that general invitation cannot be given. This| really good, without religion. Pure religion is 
way of travelling may serve for them to say they | the first and main pillar, or the main ingredient 
have been to such and such places. However, | in the sweetener of life. It is obtained by seek- 
if they have peace in going on so rapidly, be it| ing first and principally the kingdom of God 
so. We cannot give one another eyes to see, | and his righteousness. Let this, my dear chil- 
and must let every one move as they are Divinely | dren, be your first, your early choice. Seek du- 
instructed. And yet we may remark for one} rable riches and righteousness,—a treasure in 
another’s consideration, that a small lot well | the heavens where nothing can corrupt, nor 
worked, often produces more than a large field | thieves break through and steal. One inscrip- 
half worked: and how seldom, with some trav- | tion is marked on all things belonging to this 
ellers, do we hear the aged, the sick and the af- | life, disappointment and decay ; but in the en- 
flicted inquired after! Some of these are gospel | joyment of vital religion, there is a permanent 
duties worth thinking of. May those who are | support, even amidst all the storms and tempests 
young, and coming on the stage of active service | of life. Internal and vital religion hath its out- 
in the Truth, improve, even by the shortness of | ward and visible fruits in a well ordered moral 
others, and faithfully occupy their gifts on all) life. One trait in the character of a truly reli- 
the duties pointed out to them by the safe and | gious person, is the due observance and perfor- 
sure Guide. mance of all his duties to God, his conscience, 

On the 27th of the 9th month, 1818, in com-| 22d the church. May Almighty Goodness have 
pany with my dear wife, I left home in order to | YOU 12. his keeping, and preserve you from all 
attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and to visit the chilling blasts of this world and its spirit, 
some other places. We had a sweet parting enabling you to walk before him in fear, and 
meeting with Friends; our Monthly Meeting with perfect hearts doing that which is right in 
also the day before was a heavenly, favored sea- | bis sight. 








son. After attending the Yearly Meeting, we [To be continued. ] 
visited our children and a number of friends, 
and on the 15th of 11th month arrived at our WILLIAM LEDDRA. 


son Thomas’s, at Lewistown in the State of Del-| The following letter was written by William 
aware. On the way, we attended a meeting at| Leddra to his friends, the day before he suffered 
Cold Spring, appointed by Huldah Hoag, from | death. 

Vermont. She also had an evening meeting at| To the Society of the little flock of Christ, grace 
Lewistown, and lodged at my son’s. On first- and peace be multiplied. 

day, the 22d, my wife and I rode twenty-four} Most dear and inwardly beloved,—The sweet 
miles to attend Friends’ meeting at Milford. It} influences of the Morning Star, like a flood, dis- 
was small, being composed of three men and a| tilling into my innocent habitation, hath so filled 
lad, one woman and a few girls: the men were | me with the joy of the Lordin the beauty of holi- 
all there but one that belonged to this meeting. | ness, that my spirit is as if it did not inhabit 
We went on thence to attend the Quarterly Meet- a tabernacle of clay, but is wholly swallowed up 
ing at Little Creek ; at which was Huldah Hoag | in the bosom of eternity, from whence it had its 
and her companions, William Rickman from | being. 

England, Evan Thomas, from Baltimore, and} las, alas! what can the wrath and spirit of 
several Friends from Jersey. Five Monthly | man, that lusteth to envy, aggravated by the 
Meetings compose this Quarter, but it is a very| heat and strength of the king of the locusts 
small one. ‘There is one colored man who is a| which came out of the pit, do unto one that is 
member ; and in the meeting for business he | hid in the secret places of the Almighty ? or unto 
spoke considerably by way of exhortation to} one who is gathered under the healing wings of 
Friends,—reminding them that we had hadaj|the Prince of peace? under whose armor of 


favored nieeting that day, and pressing upon the | light they shall be able to stand in the day of 
young people particularly to regard it so as to] trial, having on the breast-plate of righteousness, 
improve thereby. Those who labored in word | and the sword of the spirit, which is their weapon 
and doctrine, he exhorted to be encouraged and 


of war against spiritual wickedness, principalities, 
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and powers, and rulers of the darkness of this 


world, both within and without. Oh, my beloved ! 
I have waited, as a dove at the windows of the ark, 
and have stood still in that watch, which the 
Master (without whom I could do nothing) did 
at his coming reward with fulness of his love, 
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in due time thou shalt enter into the rest, and 
thine eyes shall behold thy salvation, whose tes- 
timonies are sure and righteous altogether; let 
them be as a seal upon thine arm, and as jewels 
about thy neck, that others may see what the 
Lord hath done for your souls; confess him be- 


wherein my heart did rejoice, that I might in| fore men, yea, before his greatest enemies; 
the love and life of God speak a few words to | fear not what they can do unto you; greater is 


you sealed with the spirit of promise, that the 
taste thereof might be a savor of life to your life, 
and a testimony in you of my innocent death; 
and if had been altogether silent, and the Lord 
had not opened my mouth unto you, yet he would 
have opened your hearts, and there have sealed 
my innocency with the streams of life, by which 
we are all baptised into that body which is in God, 


he that is in you, than he that is in the world ; 
for he will clothe you with humility, and in the 
power of his meekness you shall reign over all the 
rage of your enemies in the favor of God, where- 
in as you stand in faith, ye are the salt of the 
earth ; for many seeing your good works, may 
glorify God in the day of their visitation. 

Take heed of receiving that which you saw 


who, and in whose presence there is life, in which, | not in the light, lest you give ear to the enemy. 
as you abide, you stand upon the pillar and| Bring all things to the light, that they may be 
ground of truth; for the life being the truth and | proved whether they be wrought in God, the 
the way, go not one step without it, lest you | love of the world, the lust of the flesh, and the 
should compass a mountain in the wilderness; | lust of the eye, are without the light in the 
for unto every thing there is a season. world ; therefore possess your vessels in all sane- 

As the flowing of the ocean doth fill every | tification and honor, and let your eye look at the 
creek and branch thereof and then retires again | mark ; he that hath called you is holy; and if there 
towards its own being and fulness, and leaves a} be an eye that offends pluck it out, and cast it 
savor behind it, so doth the life and virtue of | from you; let not a temptation take hold, for if 
God flow into every one of your hearts whom he | you do, it will keep you from the favor of God, 


hath made a partaker of his divine nature ; and | and that will be a sad state, for without grace 


when it withdraws but a little it leaves a sweet 
savor behind it, that many can say, they are made 
clean through the word that he hath spoken to 


them, in which innocent condition you may see 
what you are in the presence of God, and what 
you are without him. Therefore, my dear hearts, 
let the enjoyment of the life alcne be your hope, 
your joy and consolation, and let the man of 
God flee those things that would lead the mind 
out of the cross, for then the savor of the life 


will be buried. And although some may speak 
of things that they received in the life, as 
experiences, yet the life being veiled, and the 
savor that it left behind it washed away by their 
fresh floods of temptation, the condition that 
they did enjoy in the life, boasted of by the airy 
thing, will be like the manna that was gathered 
yesterday, without any good scent or savor. For 
it was only well with the man while he was in the 
‘life of innocency; but being driven from the pre- 
sence of the Lord unto the earth, what can he 
boast of? Although you know these things, and, 
many of you, much more than I can say, yet 
for the love and zeal I bear to the truth and 
honor of God, and tender desire of my soul to 
those that are young, that they may read me in 
that from which I write, to strengthen them 
against the wiles of the subtle serpent that be- 
guiled Eve,—I say, stand in the watch within, in 
the fear of the Lord, which is the very entrance of 
wisdom, and the state where you are ready to 
receive the secrets of the Lord. Hunger and 
‘thirst patiently; be not weary, neither doubt; 
stand still and cease from thy own working, and 


possessed there is no assurance of salvation : by 
grace ye are saved, and the witnessing of it is 
sufficient for you, to which I commend you all 
my dear friends, and in it remain 
Your Brother, Wrii~1AmM LEppRa. 
Boston Goal, the 13th of the First month, 1660-61. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As one deeply interested in the welfare of the 
young, and who views them at our meetings and 
in an occasional visit to their school room with 
lively satisfaction, I would query of teachers and 
parents, whether the physical training of the 
pupils receives the attention it deserves; or 
whether, in the desire to keep pace with the 
popular notions of education, we are not losing 
sight of the intimate connection between the 
moral, intellectual, and physical natures, and of 
the obligation to observe those laws upon which 
the harmony of the whole depends. 

A writer in “The Friend” speaks so intelli- 
gently on the subject, that 1 have taken the 
liberty to make some extracts. 

“There are few, if any, in the present day, 
who have given attention to the subject, that 
pretend to doubt that the brain is the material 
organ through which the mind acts, and by 
which it manifests its faculties and its feelings. 
It is also the great centre towards Which the 
nerves over which it may be said to preside, con- 
verge from all parts of the system. It is then 
apparent that a healthful condition of the brain 
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is of the utmost importance to the clear and effi- 
cient action of the faculties of the mind, as well 
as to the proper and sound evolution of the fune- 
tions of the different organs of the body; and 
also that it is highly necessary carefully to 
guard against everything likely to over-excite, 
or endanger its delicate structure. 

‘Another well known fact is, that whatever ex- 
cites the mind, stimulates the brain, by causing 
an increased flow of blood into it; and sad ex- 
perience has conclusively proved that this stimu- 
lation may be kept up so long, or carried to such 
excess, as to destroy forever the integrity of the 
organ, or to render it unfit to perform its func- 
tions correctly; and thus give rise to insanity. 

“In childhood, when the different organs of 
the body have not only to perform the duty as- 
signed them in the animal economy, but also to 
increase in size, or grow; and when it is neces- 
sary, for the perfection of the intellectual being, 
that the senses should be very acute, the brain 
and the nervous system are found to be much 
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“Precocious children almost always have ill- 
proportioned or diseased brains, inviting too 
large a supply of blood, and they demand the 
most careful watchfulness on the part of their 
care-takers and teachers, to restrain them from 
study requiring much mental effort, or they will 
almost inevitably die early, or grow up to be dull 
or stupid men and women ; the over stimulation 
of the brain finally destroying its capacity for 
acting with promptness or vigor. 

‘From these few hints it may be inferred, 
that caution is necessary as to how far the mind 
of a child should be tasked day after day for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and that there is real 
danger, not merely to the physical health, but to 
the intellectual development, by an over stimu- 
lation of the brain from study. 

‘‘ Education should have reference to healthy, 
physical as well as mental development. Body 
and mind are so intimately connected, that a vio- 
lation of the laws instituted by Divine Provi- 
dence for the government and perfection of the 


more largely developed in proportion, than the | former, cannot fail to react sooner or later with 
sanguineous, muscular, or other systems, and | destructive force onthe latter. It is the duty of 
also to appropriate a very large supply of blood | those entrusted with the care of children, to see 
to their nutriment and support. Bearing then | that they have ample opportunity for exercise in 
in mind, that a large portion of the nervous sys- | the open air, so that all parts of the corporeal or- 
tem depends upon, and reacts on the brain, and | ganization may be duly excited and strengthen- 
that all mental excitement causes an increased | ed; and in their efforts to carry out a system of 
flow of blood to it; and likewise that the brain | mental culture, to bear in mind that the brain 
in childhood is more sensitive and less firm than | is the material organ by which all the mental 
at mature age, we can readily perceive how un- | faculties are manifested, and that its over excite- 
wise it is to keep the cerebral blood vessels |ment, especially in childhood, when it is imma- 


habitually distended, and different portions, or 
the whole mass of the delicate fabric, laboring 
hour after hour, in the hard service required of 
it, while the mind of the young scholar is strug- 
gling with its task. What would we think of a 
parent who insisted on his child cramming its 
stomach throughout the day with one kind of 
food after another, without regard to the capacity 
of the viscus to receive it, or the impossibility of 
its digesting the mass forced into its cavity? It 
is true that by such a course, if the stomach did 
not become so much diseased as to reject all 
nutriment, it might be so distended that the 
child would be able to swallow as much food as 
a full grown man, but common sense would dic- 
tate that the whole system must pay the penalty 
for the continued engorgement. 

“The brain of a child is far more sensitive 
than its stomach ; it naturally has a large propor- 
tion of the blood in the system sent to it, and the 
ordinary curiosity and inquiry of the infantile 
mind keep it stimulated to as great an extent as 
it can healthfully bear; it is therefore of great 
importance, that the natural cerebral and nervous 
action be not unduly increased by long con- 
tinued or exaggerated mental effort, lest disease 
be indiced, which, if not fatal, may entail on 
the sufferer numerous distressing nervous affec- 
tions which will embitter after life. 

Z 


| ture, is always hazardous, and may result in dis- 
| tressing nervous irritability through after life, or 


* * 


|in mental feebleness and dulness. * * 
“The muscular fibre in children is compara- 
tively lax and deficient in firmness, and conse- 
| quently lacks strength and endurance. Being 
ifreely supplied with nervous stimulation, the 
muscles act with great celerity, but quickly tire. 
It is a well established law that every contraction 
of muscular fibre, which gives rise to action, de- 
pends on some unknown influence, transmitted 
through the nerves, from some part of the cere- 
bro-spinal system ; and that intervals of relaxa- 
tion are indespensably requisite, otherwise this 
influence, whatever it may be, will be exhausted, 
the muscular fibre Become inert, and cease to 
obey the will, however strongly it may demand 
exertion. This is what produces the sense of 
fatigue, and invites to repose, in order to prepare 
for renewed effort. No set of muscles should 
then be kept so long in action, as to exhaust the 
nervous centres from which they derive their 
stimulus, but care should be taken so to change 
from one set to another, that each will have their 
appropriate portion of exercise, so that none will 
be left unused, and none paralysed by fatigue. 

‘It is a fact whieh common observation has 
probably brought home to the experience of 
most of our readers, that to whatever particular 


s 
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object the energy of the brain or nervous system 
under control of the will, is kept ordinarily ap- 
plied, whether it be a mental effort, or the exer- 
cise of a certain set of muscles, the extrademand 
made to carry out that object will be satisfied at 
the expense of other parts. Thus, if the mind 
makes constant use of the brain for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the muscular system will not 
be fully developed, or it will want power; the 
muscles will contract with feebleness; and if the 
only exercise taken is walking, the muscles of 
the lower limbs will be well developed and 
strong, while those of the chest and arms will be 
emallandweak. * * * * * * * * 

‘“< These things should teach us that children 
should not be kept many hours in school, and 
that both boys and girls should have ample time 
allowed them for unrestrained indulgence in 
those innocent sports which bringall the muscles 
of the body in turn into active exercise, in order 
that their full growth and vigor may be promoted, 
and general health of body and mind be the re- 
sult. 

‘It is well known to the members of the medi- 
cal profession, that not a few of the cases of de- 
ficiency in general strength and disorder of the 
nervous system among the comparatively young, 
have had their origin in what are called the 
happy days of childhood, when so many of their 
sunny hours were passed within the four walls of 
a school room.” 


No one can have observed children without 
perceiving that a spontaneous tendency to play, 
and to active exercise of the muscles, marks this 
period of life, and is no doubt a wise provision 
to ensure the healthy development of the physi- 
cal frame. We may therefore conclude, that if a 
certain amount of book learning be necessary to 
enable each one to pass usefully and happily 
through life, there must be some means of acqui- 
ring it without the necessity of violating a divine 
law. 

The evils arising from the present defective 
system of youthful training, is felt by teachers 
as well as pupils; and it is a sad consideration 
tha€ a calling so useful and honorable, is so 
sedentary as scarcely to be consistent with vigor- 
ous health. 

Many parents are so Meupicd with pursuits 
which have no connection with the real welfare 
of their children, that they appear to regard the 
placing them at school as a means of getting rid 
of their own responsibility ; these would willing- 
ly abridge the time devoted to play or relaxation, 
from a fear that their children, when not employ- 
ed in school, might be in mischief. I fear this 
class of parents is not a small one; but surely 
the opinions of those who so imperfectly under- 
_ stand their responsibilities, should have but little 
weight in a question of such importance. 

As my object is to call attention to a de- 
fective system, rather than to suggest a remedy, 
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I would invite the aid of more practical and 
vigorous minds, to the devising of some plan, 
more particularly with reference to our own 
schools, by which the physical might keep pace 
with the excellent intellectual training of the 
pupils. 

Might not a regular system uf gymnastic exer- 
cises be adopted, under the supervision of the 
teachers, or shared in by them? Might not an 
apartment be appropriated to the carrying on of 
some useful handicraft ; the explanation of com- 
mon things ; such as machinery, &c.? Might not 
some plan be adopted, by which study should 
end when the children leave the school room, at 
least that it should not be obligatory ; thus leav- 
ing them at liberty to spend their evening hours 
and holidays in relaxation or in active work at 
home? ‘These hints are merely thrown out as 
suggestive; and 1 believe talent and thought 
would be well employed in carrying them out. 
For want of something of this kind, many pa- 
rents send their children to public gymnasiums, 
although there are some things connected with 
them with which it is dangerous to familiarize 
the youthful mind. 

Those absurd modes of dress of young females 
which preclude them from joining heartily in 
active sports which call into play all the muscles 
of the body, may be alluded to here. As I have 
watched a group of young girls thus attired, at 
play, I have felt a feeling of sadness prevail over 
a sense of the ludicrous; and would willingly 
have yielded them their parti-colored ribbons, _ 
if they would have left unmarred that beautiful 
handwork of the Creator, which he has formed 
for the tabernacle of the human soul. 8. 

Philada., 9mo. 25, 1858. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON TAKING OATHS. 


‘“‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that I say ?”’ Is it not high time thatthis 
most solemn ifiqtiry pressed itself home upon 
Christendom everywhere ? Centuries have passed 
by since it was first put forth, and this impera- 
tive command given by Him, who came to bear 
witness to the truth, remains disregarded, “ I 
say unto you, swear not at all; neither by heaven 
for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, for it is 
his footstool, nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the great King, neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, for thou canst not make one hair either 
white or black.” ‘“ Let your communications be 
yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than 
these, cometh of evil,’”’ can there be a more full, 
clear, or positive prohibition than the above? 
And with all this ever before the eye, vastly the 
greater number who profess Christ to be the cap- 
tain of their salvation, their king and dawgiver, 
and who take the Scriptures for their rule of 
faith and practice, take this very volume, lay their 
hand upon it, coolly kiss it, and call upon God to 
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help them speak the truth, as though they had not 
power, or sufficient sense of right impressed upon 
them to realize that nothing but the truth should 
ever be spoken, let the occasion be what it may. 
As though it were possible to make truth stronger 
or more veritable by calling upon the Highest to 
aid, when the ability is already adequate, and 
with the knowledge too, that God will holdnone 
guiltless that takes his name in vain. 

Then again, ‘‘ whatsoever is more than these, 
cometh of evil,” is sin, is a direct transgression 
of the divine law, that is written in the heart so 
clearly and plainly, that he that runneth may 
read it ; thus having always before us a sense of 
the right and the true, we have no excuse. In 
giving testimony in our courts of judicature, all 
know the beauty of a simple adherence to a re- 
lation of facts as they are known, or understood ; 
and what is so impressive as this, or more likely 
to carry conviction to those that sit in judgment ? 
for the manner in which such testimony is given 
séts a seal, and the countenance is an index; 
then to know God is witness should be a guard 
always. This subject has long rested weightily 
with me. I now merely bring it into view in the 
hope it may elicit the attention of some who are 
more capable of wielding the pen in defence of 
righteousness. Sarag Hunt. 


Extracts from a work entitled ‘ Theologia Ger- 
manica,”’—a translation of a manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

(Continued from page 453.) 

How the perfect men have no other desire than that they 
may be ? i we aoe what nee Lt toa 
man, and how ave lost the ell an e-0) 
heaven. a Sut nd 
Now let us mark: where men are enlighten- 

ed with the true light, they perceive that all 

which they might desire or choose, is nothing to 
that which all creatures as creatures ever desir- 
ed or chose or knew. Therefore. they renounce 
all desire and choice, and commit. and commend 
themselves and all things to the Eternal Good- 

ness. Nevertheless, there remaineth in them a 

desire to go forward, and get nearer to the 

Eternal Goodness; that is, to come to a clearer 

knowledge, and warmer love, and more comfort- 

able assurance and perfect obedience and sub- 
jection ; so that every enlightened man could say, 

“1 would fain be to the Eternal Goodness, what 

his own hand is toa man.” And he feareth 

always that he is not enough so, and longeth for 
the salvation of all men. And such men do not 
call this longing their own, nor take it unto them- 
selves, for they know well that this desire is not 
of man, but of the Eternal Goodness; for what 
soever is good shall no one take unto himself as 
his own, seeing that it belongeth to the Eternal 

Goodness only. 

Moreover, these men are in a state of freedom, 
because they have lost the fear of pain, or hell, 
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and the hope of reward, or heaven, but are living 
in pure submission to the Eternal Goodness, in 
the perfect freedom of fervent love. This mind 
was in Christ in perfection, and is also in his fol- 
lowers, in some more and in some less. But itis a 
sorrow and shame to think that the Eternal Good- 
ness is ever most graciously guiding and draw- 
ing us, and we will not yield to it. What is bet- 
ter or nobler than true poorness of spirit? Yet, 
when that is held up before us, we will have 
none of it, but are always seeking ourselves and 
our own things. We like to have our mouths 
always filled with good things, that we may have 
in ourselves a lively taste of pleasure and sweet- 
ness. When this is so, we are well pleased, and 
think it standeth not amiss with us. But we 
are yet a long way off from a perfect life. For 
when God will draw us up to something higher, 
that is, an utter loss and forsaking of our own 
things, spiritual and natural, and withdraweth 
his comfort and sweetness from us, we faint and 
are troubled, and can in no wise bring our minds 
to it; and we forget God and neglect holy exer- 
cises, and fancy we are lost forever. This is a 
great error and a bad sign. For a true lover of 
God, loveth him or the Eternal Goodness alike, 
in having or in not having, in sweetness and 
bitterness, in good or evil report, and the like, 
for he seeketh alone the honor of God, and not 
his own either in spiritual or natural things. And 
therefore he standeth alike unshaken in all 
things, at all seasons. Hereby let every man 
prove himself, how he standeth towards God, 
his Creator and Lord. 

How a righteous man in this present time is brought into 
hell, and there cannot be comfortel, and how he is taken 
out of hell and carried into heaven, and there cannot be 
troubled. 

When a man truly perceiveth and considereth 
himself, who and what he is, and findeth him- 
self utterly vile and wicked, and unworthy of all 
the comfort and kindess that he hath ever re- 
ceived from God or from the creatures, he fall- 
eth into such a deep abasement and despising 
of himself, that he thinketh himself unworthy 
that the earth should bear him, and it seemeth 
to him reasonable that all creatures in heaven 
and earth should rise_up against him and avenge 
their Creator on bien should punish and™ 
torment him, and t he were unworthy even 
of that. And therefore also he will not and 
dare not desire any consolation or release, either 
from God or from any creature that is in heaven 
or on earth; but he is willing to be unconsoled 
and unreleased, and he doth not grieve over his 
condemnation and sufferings ; for they are right 
and just, and not contrary to God, but according 
to his will. Therefore they are right in his eyes, 
and he hath nothing to say against them. No- 
thing grieveth him, but his own guilt and wicked- 
ness ; for that is not right and is contrary to God, 
and for that cause, he is troubled in spirit. 
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This is what is meant by true repentance for 
sin. And he who in this present time, entereth 
into this hell, entereth afterward into the king- 
dom of heaven, and obtaineth a foretaste thereof, 
which excelleth all the delight and joy, which 
he ever hath, had, or could have in this present 
time, from temporal things. 
is in this hell (or state of torment) none may 
console him, neither God or the creature ; as it is 
written, “‘In kell there is no redemption.” Of 
this state hath one said, ‘‘ Let me perish! let me 
die! I live without hope; from within and from 
without I am condemned ; let no one pray that 
I may be released.” 

Now God hath not forsaken a man in this 
state, but is laying his hand upon him, that the 
man may not desire nor regard anything but the 
Eternal Good only, and may come to know that 
that ‘s so noble and passing good, that none can 
search out or express its bliss, consolation and 
joy, peace, rest and satisfaction. And then 
when a man neither careth for, nor seeketh, nor 
desireth, anything but the Eternal Good, alone, 
and seeketh not himself, nor his own things, but 
the honor of God only, he is made a partaker of 
all manner of joy, bliss, peace, rest and consola- 
tion and so the man is henceforth in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

This hell and this heaven are two good safe 
ways for a man in this present time, and happy 
is he who truly findeth them. 

For this hell shall pass away, 
But Heaven shall endure for aye. 

Also, let a man mark, when he is in this hell, 
nothing may console him ; and he cannot believe 
that he shall ever be released or comforted. But 
when he is in heaven, nothing can trouble him; 
he believeth also, that none will ever be able to 
offend or trouble him, albeit it is indeed true, 
that after this hell he may be comforted and re- 
leased, and after this heaven he may be troubled 
and left without consolation. 

Again, this hell and this heaven come about 
a man in such sort, that he knoweth not whence 
they come ; and whether they come to him, or 
depart from him, he can of himself do nothing 
towards it. Of these things he can neither give 
gmor take away from higgglf, bring them nor 
banish.them, but, as it ritten, ‘‘ The wind 

bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof,’ that is to say, at this time pre- 
sent, *‘ but thou knowest not whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth.” And when a man is in 
one of these two states, all is right with him and 
he is as safe in hell as in heaven ; and so long as 
a man is on earth, it is possible for him to pass 
oftimes from the one into the other; nay even 
within the space of a day and night, and all with- 
out his own doing. But when the man is in 
neither of these two states, he holdeth converse 
with the creatures and wavereth hither and thither, 
and knowcth not what manner of man he is. 


But whilst a man | 
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Therefore he shall never forget either of them, 
but lay up the remembrance of them in his 
heart. 

(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1858. 
Marrigp, On the 23d of 9th month, at Darby, Pa., 
according tothe order of the Society of Friends, 


Exvias Hicks Trugsioop, M.D., of Washington Co. 
| Indiana, to Mary Buntina, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 25th ult., 1858, Oxiver, son of Aaron 
and Letitia Mullin, of Springboro’ Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio, aged 19 months, 5 days. Also, on the 9th of 
12th mo. 1857, Lypta Mututs, aged about 77 years, a 
member of the same meeting. She removed from Vir- 
ginia in 1801. 

, at the residence of her son-in-law, Pennock 
Palmer, New Garden township, Chester county, Pa. 
Hannay H. Mann, widow of Issacher Mavn, in 
the 66th year of her age, Her disease was a pro- 
tracted form of chronic hydrothorax, (dropsy of the 
chest. ) 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held ia 
the Library room on Fourth day evening next, the 
13th inst., at half past 7 o’clock. 

10th mo. 9, 1858. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 


Extracts from the Records of the Yearly Meet- 
ing held at Burlington, the 19th of Tth 
month, 1694. 


A general testimony against all looseness and 
vanity in youth and others, and also a caution to 
all masiers of families, Monthly and Quarterly 
meetings to answer their trust in those weighty 
matters, that the camp of the Lord may be kept 
clean. 

Dear Friends,—We at this meeting being 
tenderly concerned for the honor of God and the 
prosperity of truth, and the welfare one of an- 
other every way, and being deeply sensible of 
the great danger and sore evils many of the 
youth and some others are apt to run into, to 
the dishonor of God and reproach of truth, and 
to the hurt, if not the ruin of their immortal 
souls at last; itis in our hearts in good will 
and true tenderness to recommend a few words 
of caution and advice to all parents, masters, 
dames, or mistresses, children, servants, or others, 
who profess the same everlasting precious truth 
with us, and would marry amongst us, and be 
counted of us, that they walk in all things as be- 
comes the truth, that it may be well with them 
in this world and that which is to come. 

And therefore we are willing and free for the 
good of all, and for the opening of the under- 
standings of the youth, to give a hint of some 
things that we know by our own experience that 
Truth’s testimony is against ; as challenging each 
other to run races, wrestling, laying of wagers, 


| pitching bar, drinking to one another, riding or 
‘going from house to house to drink rum or other 
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= liquors in excess, or to jest or talk idly, 
ve. 

And it is also unbecoming those who profess 
Truth, to go from one woman to another, and 
keep company or sit together, especially in the 
night season, spending their precious time in 
idle discourse, and drawing the affections one of 
another, many times when there is no reality in 
it. As one said in his day, those doings make 
more like Sodom than saints, and is not of God’s 
moving ; therefore we exhort all to be careful in 
this weighty matter and that both male and 
female be clear of one before they be concerned 
with another, and first take the advice of parents 
or guardians. For disobedience of parents was 
death by God’s law, and must needs bring death 
upon the innocent life in those that are found in 
such practices; and it is also unsafe for any to 
conclude marriage wholly between themselves, 
before they acquaint the Monthly Meeting, it 
being usual and orderly to propose their inten- 
tions with consent of Friends. And it is also a 
very evil thing and hateful to God, and to all 
sober people, for children to answer their parents 
again frowardly or crossly, although they think 
they are out of the way. They ought to answer 
soberly and modestly, or not at all, for they 
ought to be obeyed, next to God, nor ought you 
to act for yourselves against them. They have 
taken care and pains for you when you were 
young and helpless, and so ought you to do for 
them, when they are old, if there be need. And 
we tenderly advise all old and young to keep out 
the world’s corrupt language, manners, and vain 
needless things, fashions, apparel, and immodest 
and indecent smoking of tobacco. And it is 
very unseemly and not at all like truth to ride or 
go in the streets with their pipes in their mouths, 
for we ought in all things to take up the daily 
cross, minding the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation, and teacheth to deny all angodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly and godly 
and righteously in this present world, that we 
may adorn the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and so we shall feel His blessing, and may be 
instrumental in His hand for the good of others. 

And it behooveth all parents, masters, dames, 
or mistresses to be good examples in their fami- 
lies, and to watch over them for good, for it is a 
great grief to many of us to hear and see the 
children of Friends, as well as others that pro- 
fess truth, so frequently to use the world’s 
language, as you to a single person, and amongst 
one another, which is a certain mark that they 
are not so much as brought up in the form of 
truth, which is our duty and ought to be our 
care. And also in reproving and bearing testi- 
mony in the wisdom of God against that and all 
other evils, and to bring them up in the way of 
truth, for that is well pleasing te God; as may 
be seen concerning Abraham, of whom the Lord 
said, shall I hide from Abraham, that thing 
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which I do? for I know him, that he will com- 
mand (mark, command) his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment, 
that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
thing which He hath spoken of him ; which in- 
deed was to bless him, and to make of hima 
great nation. But it was not so with old Eli, 
who had an easy way of reproving his sons, but 
did not restrain them when he had power, which 
brought the wrath of God upon him and them. 
1 Sam. 2d chap. 

For dear friends and all young people, let us 
but consider our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who in the days of His flesh on earth 
suffered for us, that through Him we might re- 
ceive remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God. Though whosoever re- 
ceiveth this benefit must be such as live not unto 
themselves, but unto Him that died for them, as 
saith the Apostle; for He died for us that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto Himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works. Therefore, dear friends, whatsoever 
exercise we may meet withal for the sake of our 
constant testimony to the truth, in all manner of 
our conversation, and to the end that we may 
not faint in our minds, let us consider Him who 
endured such great contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, who took up the cross and de- 
spised the shame, and is now sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. This is the 
captain of our salvation ; let us follow Him, that 
we may fight under His banner the good fight 
of faith, and in the end may obtain the crown of 
righteousness, which is peace and assurance for- 
evermore. 

And take heed of giving your sons and daugh- 
ters, who are believers, and profess and confess 
the truth, in marriage with unbelievers, for that 
was forbidden io all ages, and was one main 
cause that brought the wrath of God upon old 
Israel. See how good Nehemiah was concerned, 
when he saw that the Jews had married wives of 
Ashdod of Ammon and of Moab, and that their 
children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and 
could not speak in the Jews’ language, but ac- 
cording to the langugmmof each people. See 
how his zeal was kinda and how he eontend- 
ed with them, and cursed them and smote cer- 
tain of them, and plucked off their hair, and 
made them swear, saying you shall not give 
your daughters unto their sons, nor take their 
daughters to your sons, or for yourselves ; and 
further said, did not Solomon, king of Israel, 
sin by these things? yet before that time, among 
many nations, there was no king like him, who 
was beloved of his God, and God made him 
king over all Israel. Nevertheless, even him 
did outlandish women cause to sin. Let not 
this be a light thing, but take heed to your- 
selves, that you love the Lord your God abuve 
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all earthly things ; for it is most certain that we 
have no more liberty in those gospel days, than 
Israel had in the time of the law; see what 
Joshua said, chapter 23. “If ye do in anywise 
go back and cleave unto the remnant of those 
nations, even those that remain among you, and 
shall make marriages with them, and go in unto 
them, and they to you; know of a certainty 
that the Lord your God will no more drive out 
any of those nations from before you, but they 
shall be snares and traps and scourges in your 
sides, and thorns in your eyes, until you perish 
from off this good land, which the Lord your 
God hath given you.”’ Friends, read the spiritual 
sense of this: did ever any go back and mix 
with the world in their vain customs and 
fashions, and make marriages with them and 
did not repent and condemn it, prosper in the 
truth, but decayed and perished from out of the 
good land spiritual Canaan, that our God hath 
brought us into? 

And it is our tender advice unto all Friends 
that they go not in anywise to those marriages 
where the parties concerned make a profession 
of the precious truth, and walk not by the rule 
of the same, and so not owned therein by us, 
but proceed otherways. It is our sense that in 
so joining we strengthen them in that which 
truth’s testimony is against. 

And we advise all Friends to be always tender 
of God’s glory, and seck the honor of God’s truth 
above all, and be not too hastily concerned in 
marriage after the death of wife or husband, for 
it is very unsavory, and shows little respect 
to the former wife or husband, and is no good 
example, but an ill pattern, and detestable among 
sober people, and it has been the advice of our 
Friends, as may be seen in the Yearly Meeting 
Epistle from London, 1691. Amongst many 
other weighty things thus expressed, that great 
care be taken about marriages, for the consent 
of parents, due and orderly publication thereof, 
and solemnising them in a meeting appointed 
for the end and purpose, which meeting is con- 
venient and commendable, as it hath lately been 
made appear in the eyes of the government, and 
well received, and say they that Friends be re- 
minded of this pee advice against 
marriage with near ed, and against mar- 
riage with priests, and with persons of the world, 
unequally yoking with unbelievers, and against 
too early and unsavory proceeding in second 
marriage after the death of husband or wife, 
contrary to the due method and practice of faith- 
ful Friends in the truth, and tending to the dis- 
honor and reproach thereof. Thus far that paper. 

And it is the further advice and sense of this 
meeting, that it ought to be the great concern 
of all Monthly and Quarterly meetings to take 
diligent care about all those things above men- 
tioned, and what else may come in their view, 
that tends to the dishonor of God, and reproach 
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of truth, and the hurt of any that profess it ; and 
we are sensible that one great hurt is the late 
comirg to meeting; and all that walk disorderly 
should be tenderly dealt withal, in the same love 
wherewithal God hath loved us; but if they 
cannot be reclaimed, they ought to be denied 
and truth cleared. 

And dear friends, to the end that this advice, 
and counsel may work the more effectually upon 
all, we desire you seriously to consider those Serip- 
tures following : 

Rom. xii. 2: ‘And be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind.” 

1 Peter i. 14: “ As obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former 

| lusts in your ignorance.” 

2 Tim. ii. 22: “ Flee also youthful lusts, but 
follow after righteousness, faith, charity, peace, 
with them that call on the Lord, out of a pure 
heart.” 

Titus. ii. 6: “ Young men likewise exhort to 
be sober minded.” 

1 Tim. ii. 9: “In like manner also that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety, not with broider- 
ed hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but 
as women professing godliness with good works.”’ 

Ephes. vi. 1: ‘Children obey your parents, 
in the Lord, for this is right, honor thy father 
and mother, that it may be well with thee and 
thou may live long on the earth.” 

2 Tim. i. 13: ‘* Hold fast the form of sound 
words.” 

Titus. ii. 8: ‘Sound speech that cannot be 
condemned, that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 

ou.” 
J Ephes. iv. 29 and 30: “ Let no manner of 
corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good, to the use of 
edifying that it may minister grace to the 
hearers, and grieve not the holy spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.” 

Prov. i. 10: ‘ My son, if sinners entice thee 
consent thou not.’’ 

Heb. x. 25: “ Not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together as the manner of some 
_” 

James. i. 22: “ But be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving yourselves.” 

Isaiah. v. 4: “Wo unto them that rise up 
early in the morning, that they may follow strong 
drink, that continue until night, until wine in- 
flame them.” 

Ephes. v. 18: ‘‘ And be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess, but be filled with the spirit.” 

Prov. xii. 4: “ Whoso loveth instruction 
loveth knowledge, but he that hateth reproof is 
brutish.” 

Tim. vi. 3: “If any man teach otherwise 
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and consent not to wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness, he is 
proud and knoweth nothing.” 

Mal. iii. 7: “ Return unto me and I will re- 
turn unto you, saith the Lord.” 

Isaiah i. 19: “If ye be willing and obedient, 
ye shall eat the good of the land, but if ye re- 
fuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the 
sword, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it.’ 

And now Friends it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God, then let us 
serve Him with reverence and godly fear, for 
our God is a consuming fire. 

So dear Friends, keep your meetings in the 
authority, wisdom and power of God and unity 
of His blessed spirit, and endeavor to keep out 
all contention, personal reflections, heats and 
passions ; let all be done in meekness, and the 
God of peace be with you. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for NINTH month. 


1857. 1858. 
Rain all or nearly all day, . - . 9d’ys 7 days 
do. duriogsomeportionofthe 24h’rs, 1 * 0 
Clondy without storms, . ane e 2 Ss 
Ordinary clear, . Ce be go ao 
Rain duringthe month,. . 1.10in. 1.49 in. 
Deaths, counting four current weeks, 816 825 


TEMPERATURES, &c. 


The average mean temperature of the month 
the present year has been 66-80 deg.—that of 
last year 66°87 deg.; while the average of the 
means for the past sixty-nine years has been 
65.91 deg.; the highest for the Ninth month 
during that entire period, 1793 and 1804, 70 
deg., and the /owest (1849) 60 deg. 

It is seldom the entire comparison of tempera- 
tures, quantity of rain, and number of deaths in 
any month of the year, so nearly correspond with 
the same month of the previous year, as in the 
present instance. 

The month under review will long be remem- 
bered as that in which was chronicled the appal- 
ling disaster of the burning‘of the steam ship 
Austria, on the 13th inst., whereby nearly six 
hundred individuals lost their lives. Another 


striking feature of the month, is the appearance | P 


of the splendid comet which is now attracting 
such universal attention. J. M. E. 


Philada. 10th mo. 1858. 


CULTIVATE CHEERFULNESS. 


An anxious, restless temper, that runs to 
meet care on its way, that regrets lost opportu- 
nities too much, and that is over painstaking in 
contrivances for happiness, is,foolish, and should 
not be indulged. If you cannot be happy in 
one way, be happy in another, and this facility 


of disposition wants but little aid from philoso- 
phy, for health and good humor are almost the 
whole affair. Many run about after felicity, 
like an absent man hunting for his hat, while it 
is on his head, or in his hand. Though some- 
times small evils, like invisible insects, inflict 
great pain, and a single hair may stop a vast 
machine; yct the chief secret of comfort lies in 
not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently 
cultivating an undergrowth of small pleasures, 
since very few great ones, alas! arc let on long 
leases. — Richard Sharp. 


THE ROPE BOY. 


It was one of the first days of spring, when a 
lady, who had been watching by the sick bed of 
her mother for some weeks, went out to take a 
little exercise and enjoy the fresh air. She 
hoped that she might hear a bird sing, or see 
some little wild flower which would speak to her 
of her future hope, for her heart was full of 
anxiety and sorrow. After walking some dis- 
tance, she came to a rope walk. She was fami- 
liar with the place, and entered. At one end of 
the building she saw a little boy turning a large 
wheel; she thought it too laborious for such a 
child, and as she came near she spoke to him. 

“Who sent you to this place?” she asked. 

‘‘ Nobody—I came of myself.” 

‘Does your father know you are here?” 

‘¢T have no father.” 

*‘ Are you paid for your labor?” 

“Yes; I get ninepence a day.” 

“ Do you like this work?” 

“ Well enough; but if I did not, 1 should do 
it, that I might get the money for my mother.” 

“ How long do you work in the day?” 

“From nine till eleven in the morning, and 
from two till five in the afternoon.” 

*« How old are you?” 

‘‘ Almost nine.” 

“Do you ever get tired of turning this great 
wheel?” 

‘¢ Yes, sometimes.” 

“ And what do you do then?” 

‘“ T take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him apiece of money. 

“Ts this for my motMer?” he asked, looking 
leased. 

“No, it is for yourself.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the 
lady bade him farewell. 

She went home strengthened in her devotion 
to duty, and instructed in true practical philoso- 
phy by the words and example of a little child. 

“The next time,’ she said to herself, “that 
duty seems hard to me, I will remember the 
child, and take the other hand.” 


As rest to the weary traveller, so is true si- 
lence to the deeply exercised mind. 
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THE LITTLE MENDICANT. 


In the year 1510, a lonely orphan boy, about 
eight years old, who had no friends or means of 
support, went along the high road to the city of 
Paris, weary and hungry, obtaining sometimes 
from the charitable a little black bread, or a raw 
onion, on which he gladly made his repast. He 
was going to Paris, because he knew not where 
else to go. 

The child met a monk travelling the same way, 
with whom he joined company. The monk pro- 
bably found him an intelligent little companion, 
and as they journeyed on, he taught the boy the | 
alphabet, and even how to form the letters into | 
words. Little did the good-natured monk think | 
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and tberefore he had no cause of fear. The 
Professor questioned him closely, and was aston- 
ished at the amount of learning he had sosecretly 
acquired, and at the intelligence and talent so 
unexpectedly brought to light. The hitherto 
unnoticed hardworking servant begged to be 
allowed to undergo an examination, saying he 
could by no means feel satisfied that his self- 
acquired learning would enable him to sustain it. 
His request was granted, and the result was so 
creditable to Pierre, that he was desired to pre- 
pare his “ Thesis” for the public exhibition, his 
success in which would entitle him to the rank 
of doctor. Pierre did so, and the honorable title 
was conferred on him while he was yet a young 


that while the instructor’s name should be un. | ™an. 


heard of, that of the poor pupil should be record- | 


Henceforward the once wandering beggar boy 


ed centuries after. On entering Paris the boy | became noted as one of the French savans of the 


fell among the students of the University, who 
were a rather riotous set ; and as it was the hour | 
for recreation, they fancied little Pierre would : 
prove a good subject for their idle sport. 
some of them seeing he was faint with hunger 
and fatigue, interfered on his behalf, gave him 


some bread to eat, and made him up a bed of | 


straw on the ground where they were amusing 
themselves. An ardent desire to learn had been 
awakened in Pierre’s mind, and he desired noth- 
ing more than to be allowed to live thus in fel- 
lowship with the students. He proposed to serve 
them as errand-boy, or in any capacity he could, 


on condition they should supply him with food | 
and impart to him some of the learning they | 
Pierre | 


possessed. The offer was accepted. 
Laramee (for such was his family name) received 
from the students his bread and daily lessons. 
He had no lodgings, but slept on the straw or 
under an archway, and served his young masters, 
or studied all day. Not to die of hunger, and 
to have the opportunity of learning while he 
lived, was all the ambition of little Pierre. This 
went on for a year; then followed four years of 
his life, of which we have noaccount; but at the 
end of that time, we find the same poor boy, 


then nearly thirteen years of age, a servant of | 


| 
| 


the servants at the college of Navarre, in Paris. 
Pierre had to wait on the classes. Thus he 
heard the professor’s instructions : and they be- 
came fastened on a reténtive brain. All day 
long he worked as a servant, but in the even- 
ings he had books, and in a blank one he re- 
corded nightly the substance of the lessons he 
had heard in the day. Thus he continued pri- 
vately to follow the regular course of instruction, 
= as the students did, but with far greater 
zeal. 

The young servant had filled many copy-books 
with the matter of the lectures, when it chanced 
these books fell into the hands of one of the pro- 
fessors. He summoned the young man before 


him and Pierre came, trembling at the fear of a 
dismissal. 


But he had not neglected his duties, 








' 
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| 
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age. Pierre Laramee is known to scholars as 


‘the learned Dr. Ramus, his name having been 


latinized after the fashion of the day. 

He was one of the martyrs tu the Protestant 
religion, who were slaughtered at the terrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew.—Leisure Hour. 


AUTUMN EVENING. 


Behold the western evening light ; 
It melts in deepening gloom ; 
So calmly Christians sink away, 

Descending to the tomb. 


The wind breathes low; the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ; 

So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

’Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

’Tis like the memory left behind, 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


And now, above the dreams of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 

So, faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 


But soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glory shall restore ; 
And eyelids that are sealed in death, 
Shall wake to close no more. 
W. B. O. Peasopy. 


oo 


THE EARLY LOST. 


When the soft airs and quickening showers 
Of springtime make the meadows green, 

And clothe the sunny hills with flowers, 
And the cool hollows scooped between,— 

Ye go, and fondly bending, where 
The bloom is brighter than the day, 

Ye pluck the loveliest blossom there, 
Of all that gem the rich array. 

The stem, thus robbed, and rudely pressed, 
Stands desolate in the purple even; 

The flower has withered on your breast, 
But given its perfumes up to heaven. 
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When, ’mid our hopes that waken fears, 

And ’mid our joys that end in gloom, 
The children of our earthly years 

Around us spring, and bud, and bloom,— 
An angel from the blest above, 

Comes down amongst them, at their play, 
And takes the one that most we love, 

And bears it silently away. 
Bereft, we feel the spirit’s strife ; 

But, while the inmost soul is riven, 
Our dear and beauteous bud of life 

Receives immortal bloom in heaven. 

W. D. GALLAGHER. 


ANOTHER DAY. 


Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise ; 

Eyes that the beam celestial view, 

Which evermore makes all things new. 

New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought. 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around us as we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 
If, in our daily walks, our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see, 

Some scftening gleam of love and prayer, 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Shall furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 
JoHN KEsie. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
(Continued from page 461.) 


In ten days after their arrival, F. Nightingale 
and her assistants fitted up a sort of impromptu 
kitchen ; and from this hastily constructed re- 
source, eight hundred men were daily supplied 
with their respective needed quantities ot well- 
cooked food, besides beef tea in abundance. 
They who are acquainted with the plan of cook- 
ery pursued in barracks, where all a company’s 
meat and vegetables are boiled in one copper, 
the portions belonging to messes being kept in 
separate nets, will know how that fvod is likely 
to suit the sickly appetite of a fevered patient, 
and how invaluable a system which provided 
the needful light diet, prepared with due quick- 
ness, as well as nicety, would be in hospital 
treatment. This was effected by F. Nightin- 
gale’s kitchen even in its early operation, and 
it subsequently attained a degree of excellence 
productive of extensive benefit, scarcely to be 
estimated by those unacquainted with the im- 
portance of such details. Her extraordinary in- 
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telligence and capacity for organization showed 
itself in subordinate, as well as principal points 
of arrangement. In what might be called 
“ house-keeping duties,” she showed womanly 
accomplishment, no less than nice judgment. 
When the nurses were not needed at the bed- 
sides of the sick and wounded, they were em- 
ployed by her in making up needful articles 
of bedding and surgical requisites—such as 
stump-pillows for amputation cases. Not only 
was the laundry in excellent working order, 
but, by the strong representation of F. Nightin- 
gale, the dysentery wards were cleansed out, 
and general purification was made a diligently 
regarded particular. 

During the first two months of her arrival, 
when there was no one else to act, F. Nightin- 
gale was the real purveyor of those vast estab- 
lishments—the hospitals at Scutari ; providing 
what could not be obtained through the regular 
channels of the serviee, and especially from her 
kitchen, supplying comforts without which many 
a poor fellow would have died. Her name and 
benevolent services were the theme of frequent 
and grateful praise among the men in the 
trenches ; and the remark was made, that she 
made the barrack hospital so comfortable that 
the convalescents began to show a decided re- 
luctance to leave it. 

Stores of shirts, flannels, socks, and a thou- 
sand other articles, which she and her nurses 
distributed ; brandy, wine and a variety of 
things, required at a moment’s notice, and which 
could be procured from F. Nightingale’s quar- 
ters without delay or troublesome formality, 
rendered her the virtual purveyor for the whole 
of that period, during which she was avowedly 
the person in whose keeping rested not only the 
comfort, but the existence of several thousand 
sick and wounded soldiers. One of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s impressive sentences serves to paint the 
condition of the spot in which F. Nightingale 
at that time drew breath. He says :—‘ Wounds 
almost refuse to heal in this atmosphere; the 
heavy smell of pestilence can be perceived out- 
side the very walls.” In one of the last letters 
he wrote, before he waa compelled by failing 
health to return to England, the Times Com- 
misioner bore the following earnest testimony to 
F. Nightingale’s excellence. It affords a beau- 
tiful picture of her in the midst of her self-im- 
posed task of mercy and charity. These are his 
words :—‘‘ Wherever there is disease in its most 
dangerous form, and che hand of the spoiler dis- 
tressingly nigh, there is that incomparable wo- 
man sure to be seen ; her benignant presence is 
an influence for good and comfort, even amid 
the struggles of expiring nature. She is a min- 
istering angel, without any exaggeration, im 
these hospitals ; and as her slender form glides 

uietly along each corridor, every poor fellow’s 
¢ softens with gratitude at the sight of her. 
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When all the medical officers have retired for the 
night, and silence and darkness have settled 
down upon those miles of prostate sick, she may 
be observed alone, with a little lamp in her hand, 
making her solitary rounds. The popular in- 


stinct was not mistaken, which, when she set’ 
out from England on her mission of mercy, hail- | 


ed her as a heroine; I trust that she may not 
earn her title to a higher though sadder appella- 


tion. No one who has observed her fragile fig- | 
ure and delicate health, can avoid misgivings | 
lest these should fail. With the heart of a true | 


woman, and the manners of a lady, accomplished 
and refined beyond most of her sex, she combines 


a surprising calmness of judgment and prompti- | 
I 


tude and decision of character. . . 


confidently assert that but for F. Nightingale, | 
the people of England would scarcely, with all | 


their solicitude, have been spared the additional 
pang of knowing, which they must have done, 
sooner or later, that their soldiers, even in hos- 
pital, had found scanty refuge and relief from 


the unparalleled miseries with which this war’ 


has hitherto been attended.” 

The difficulties of F. Nightingale’s task were 
not only those arising out of its own appertaining 
-perils and sacrifices, and those which resulted 
from official mismanagement, but she encounter- 
ed much opposition springing from professional 
prejudices and jealousies. On their first arriv- 
ing, so far from being welcomed, the advent of 
the nurses was looked upon as an evil, resented 
as an interference, and treated with tacit if not 
open discountenance. At the best they were 
tolerated, not encouraged. Cabals were got up, 
ill feelings fostered, party differences dissemina- 
ted and fomented. Passive resistance in every 
shape was resorted to, to prevent the installing 
of the nurses in the military hospitals. Against 
all this, nothing but the exquisite tact, firmness 
and good sense of F. Nightingale could have 
prevailed. Having proved herself a vigorous 
reformer of hospital misrule, she had to encoun. 
ter the tacit opposition of nearly all the princi- 
pal medical officers ; her nurses were sparingly 
resorted to, even inthe barrack hospital, while 
in the general hospital, the headquarters of one 
of the chief medical authorities, she held a very 
insecure footing. But the return of this person 
to England, the continued deficiency of the pur- 
veying, and the increasing emergencies of the 
hospital service, enabled F. Nightingale to ex- 
tend the sphere of her usefulness ; and thus, to- 
gether with her own admirably patient perse- 
verance, she succeeded in having her nurses em- 
ployed in their proper posts, and her own sys- 
tem established in perfect working order. 

It seems incredible that even professional pre- 
judice should inspire men with such narrow- 
minded fears, and actuate them to such unwor- 
thy conduct ; but more incredible still, that the 
grand Christianity of F. Nightingale’s undertak- 
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ing could not protect her from pharisaical at- 
| tacks. Itis truly marvellous, that a self-devo- 
tion so pure and so noble, that it spoke its own sa- 
| cred spirit of piety and holiness, should require 
| not only explanation, but actual vindication. In 
one instance, a friend had to write a defence of 
F. Nightingale from one of these invidious at- 
tacks—a defence of her, who deserved universal 
| veneration for her sublime self-dedication to 
deeds divine in their charity and goodness ! 
Whilo F. Nightingale was still in the outset of 
her onerous task in the East, this was the let- 
ter which Mrs. Sydney Herbert wrote on behalf 
of her absent friend—the friend of thousands of 
sick, dying and wounded brethren at that very 
| time : 
“49 Belgrave Square, Dec. 9, 1854. 


“ Madam :—By this post I send you a Chris- 
tian Times of Friday week last, by which you 
will see how cruel and unjust are the reports 
you mention about F. Nightingale and her no- 
ble work. Since then we have sent forty-seven 
nurses, of which I enclose you alist. It is mel- 
ancholy to think that in Christian England no 

one can undertake anything without the most 
uncharitable and sectarian attacks ; and had you 
not told me so, [ should scarcely have believed 
thata clergyman of the Kstablished Church would 
have been the mouth-piece of slander I. Night- 
ingale is a member of the Established Church 
of England, and what is called rather Low 
Church. But ever since she went to Scutari, 
her religious opinions and character have been 
assailed on all points; oue person writes to up- 
braid us for having sent her, ‘ understanding 
she is a Unitarian ;’ another, ‘ that she is a Ro- 
man Catholic,’ and soon. It isa cruel return 
to make towards one to whom England owes so 
much. As to the charge of no Protestant 
nurses being sent, the subjoined list will con- 
vince you of its fallacy. We made no distine- 
tions of creed ; any one who was a good and skil- 
| ful nurse, and understood the practice in surgi- 
cal wards, was accepted, provided, of course, 
that we had their friends’ consent, and that in 
| other respects, as far as we could judge, they 
were of unexceptionable character. A large 
| proportion of the wounded béing Roman Catho- 
| lies, we accepted the services of some of the Sis- 
ters of Charity from St. Stephen’s Hospital, 
Dublin. I have now told you all, and feel sure 
that you will do your utmost to set these facts 
plainly before those whose minds have been dis- 
| quieted by these false and unjust accusations. 
| should have thought that the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bracebridge, who accompanied and 
are remaining with F. Nightingale, would have 
been sufficient guarantees of the evangelical na- 
ture of the work. But it seems nothing can 
stop the stream of sectarian bitterness. 
“T remain, madam, yours faithfully, 
“ EvizaBeTa HERBERT.’ 


or st 
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On a subsequent occasion, in a speech deliv- 
ered by Sydney Herbert at Oxford, on the same 
subject, he said, “I recollect an excellent an- 
swer being given to a query ofthis kind by an 
Irish clergyman, who, when he was asked to 
what sect F’. Nightingale belonged, replied, ‘ she 
belongs to a sect which unfortunately is a very 
rare one, the sect of the Good Samaritan.’ ” 

(To be concluded.) 


ORIGIN OF VARIOUS PLANTS. 

Every gentleman farmer ought to be some- 
what acquainted with the origin and history of 
all ordinary plants and trees, so as to know their 
nature, country, and condition. Such know- 
ledge, besides being a great source of pleasure, 
and very desirable, will often enable him to ex- 
plain phenomena in the habits of many plants 
that otherwise would appear inexplicable. 

Wheat, although considered by some as a na- 
tive of Sicily, originally came from the central 
table-land of Thibet, where it yet exists as a 
grass, with small, mealy seeds. Rye exists wild 
in Siberia. Barley exists wild in the mountains 
of Himalaya. Oats were brought from North 
Africa. Millet, one species, is a native of India; 
another, Egypt and Abyssinia. Maize, Indian 
corn, is of native growth in America. Rice was 
brought from South Africa, whence it was taken 
to India, and thence to Europe and America. 
Peas are of unknown origin. Vetches are na- 
tives of Germany. The Garden Bean from the 
East Indies. Buckwheat came originally from 
Siberia and Turkey. Cabbage grows wild in 
Sicily and Naples. The Poppy was brought 
from the East. The Sunflower from Peru. Hops 
came to perfection as a wild flower in Germany. 
Saffron came from Kgypt. The Onion is also a 
native of Egypt. Horse-radish from South Eu- 
rope. Tobacco is a native of Virginia, Tobago, 
and California. Another species has also been 
found wild in Asia. The Grasses are mostly 
native plants, and so are the Clovers, except Lu- 
cerne, which is a native of Sicily. The Gourd 
is an Eastern plant. The Potato is a well- 
known native of Peru and Mexico. Koriander 
grows wild near the Mediterranean. Anise was 
brought from the Grecian Archipelago.— Dollar 
Newspaper. 


THE FOOT OF A HORSE. 


The human hand has often been taken to illus- 
trate Divine wisdom—and very well. But have 
you ever examined your horse’s foot? It is hard- 
ly less curious in its way. Its parts are some- 
what complicated, get their design is simple 
and obvious. The hoof is not, as it appears to the 
careless eye, a mere solid lump of insensible bone, 
fastened to the leg bya joint. It is made of a 
series of thin layers, or leaves of horn, about five 
hundred in number, nicely fitted to each other 
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and forming a lining to the foot itself. Then 
there are as many more layers belonging to what 
is called the ‘coffin bone,” and fitted into this. 
These are elastic. ‘Take a quire of paper, and 
insert the leaves, one by one, into those of another 
quire, and you will get some idea of the arrange- 
ment of these several layers. Now, the weight 
of the horse rests on as many elastic springs as 
there are layers in his fore fee-—about four thou- 
sand—and all this is contrived, not only for the 
easy conveyance of his own body, but of human 
bodies, and whatever burdens may be laid upon 
him. 


THE OLDEST GRIST MILL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


How few of the many persons who take an af- 
ternoon drive along Church Lane, now called 
Mill street, know the history of the quaint old 
stone mill, situated in a romantic spot, about a 
mile fron the Main street, partially surrounded 
with rocks and large trees, and along side of a 
sparkling stream. This primitive structure, still 
used by Mr. Roberts as a grist mill, was erected 
as early as 1683, by Richard Townsend, a 
Friend, who brought most of its materials from 
England. Some years afterwards, in his printed 
address to Friends, he speaks of this mill, and 
his early difficulties. He states that this was 
the only mill for grain in all the surrounding 
country, and that it was of great service towhe 
inhabitants for miles around. Farmers who 
wished»their grist ground brought it there on 
their backs, save one man who had a tame bull 
to perform the labor. 

On account of his seclusion, being in the midst 
of the woods, he had great difficulty in obtaining 
fresh meat, and was occasionally weeks without 
any. On one occasion, while he was mowing in 
his meadow, a young deer came very near to 
him, seeming to wonder at his labor; it would 
follow him while he worked, but when he 
stopped or approached it, it would skip away. 
On one occasion, however, an accident made 
him stumble, and so scared the deer that it 
ryshed suddenly aside against a sapling, which 
stunned him so much that he fell, and was cap- 
tured alive and soon after killed, to the great re- 
lief of the family. Reader, if_ you pass by the 
old grist mill again, think of the hardships of 
our forefathers, and the sufferings which they 
went through.— Germantown Telegraph. 


MECHANICAL FORCE OF LIGHTNING. 


It has boen proved on one occasion that a 
flash of lightning must have struck a church— 
St. George’s Leicester, England, with a force 
equal to more than 22,000 horse power. A sin- 
gle horse power is equal to raising 32,000 pounds 


one foot high in one minute. The force of the 
lightning, therefore, was equal to 384,000,000 
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pounds raised one foot high in one minute. 
This is equal to the power of twelve of our lar- 
gest steamers, having 24 engines of 500 horse 
power each. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mzat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
with very little demand either fur export or home 
consumption. The sales for shipment are at $5 56 for 
fresh ground superfine, $5 62 and 6 00 for extra, and 
$6 25 for extra family. The sales to the retailers and 
bakers are within the range of the same figures, and 
fancy lots from $6 25 to 6 75. Rye Fiour and Corn 
Meal continue scarce. The former is held at $4 00 
per barrel, and the latter at $4 12. 

Grain.— The receipts of Wheat are about adequate 
to the demand. Sales of Southern and Penna. at 
$1 25 and 1 30 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 40a 1 45for good White. Rye continues inactive 
at 80c. for new, and 85c. for old. The market con- 
tinues bare of Corn. Sales of yellow, in store, at 90a 
92c. Oats are in demand sold at 44 a 45c. per bus. 
for new, and 48c, for choice. 

CLoveRskED.— There is very little now offering. 
Sales of prime at $6 00 per 64 Ibs., and old at $5 75. 
Timothy commands $2 a 2 15 per bushel, and Flax- 
seed at $1 69 a $1 70. 


YLDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AMD BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Wivter Season of this Institution will open on 
the Zaid of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particat 
lars address thé Principal, 

r ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Sagm Co., N.J. 


10th mo. 1858, 
Attention is invited to a Boardiny 
boro, Bucks County, Penna., for the y 
sex. The next term begins on the 8th of 
month. Total expenses, including all extras, $60 
per term. 1 
: SIDNEY AVERILL, P; i ‘et 
ELMIRA AVERILL, t rowictors. 
9th mo. 25 1858.—4 t. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING.“SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—Phe Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one balf payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. i 
No extra charges. For further information addftss 
HENRY, W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


ANTED—4& male or female teacher at Friends’ 
School-house, Quakertown, in Bucks County, to 
teach the usual branches of a good English educa- 
tion. For particulars inquire of William M. Levick, 
No. 532 Dillwyn Street, or to Benjamin G. Foulke, 
Quakertown, Bucks County, Pa. 
9th mo. 25—~4 tai 
REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 
lst, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches compri- 
sing a thorough English education will be taught. 
Terms $55. 
Those not exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For the 
languages and ornamental branches, see circulars 





INTELLIGENCER. 


containing particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Ph;ladelpbia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, 
by mail stages from the latter place; also, from West 
Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor. 
mation address 
Epitn B. Cuarant, Proprietor and Principal, 
Near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18, 1858.—6 w. 


ONDUN GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS —It is intended to 
commence the pext session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for wwenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858,—8t. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and coz- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Proprietor, 
© or Wituiam A. CHANDLER, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


‘JSHE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the educaticn of 
Friends’ children of botb sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For hoard, tuition, and wasbing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulers apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Semue! 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 
7th mo.24—3 mo. 
1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUSG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo.. 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or farther information, address either of the 
undersigned. DaniEL Foutkg, Principal. 
Houeu Fourks, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Etuiza, Gayner 
and Anxie Heacocx will opera school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R. R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it unti} the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches® Terma, $60, half paya- 
ble in advance. For fafther particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 
8th mo. 14—3m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penns. Bank 








